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A METHOD OF DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE. 

ARTHUR K. ROGERS. 

IN THE present paper my purpose is to consider a 
familiar proposal for bringing about a more equitable 
distribution of the products of industry, which seems to me 
on the whole best to meet theoretical demands, while also 
it shows a reasonable chance of practical success. Limits 
of space will make it impossible to deal other than by impli- 
cation with competing methods; and for the general princi- 
ples which my argument presupposes I shall have to refer 
to an article in the previous number of this Journal. 

It is of course just possible that men may on both sides 
so grow in wisdom and charity that, without further indus- 
trial changes of importance, they will come to a working 
agreement, and accept some percentage of division as 
equitable. But it is much likelier that for this to come 
about, a far more visible identity of interest will be called 
for than at present obtains. It is all very well to appeal 
to economic commonplaces to justify a belief in a common 
interest, — to say that when business is prosperous every 
one is better off, and so that the more money the employer 
makes, the better it is for his Workmen. But when the 
laboring man sees his employer buying yachts and automo- 
biles, and giving banquets, and going to Europe, and him- 
self hard put to it to afford a new overcoat or take a week 
at the seaside, somehow the point of the contention seems 
to him obscured. It is too much to expect theoretical 
proofs of identity of interest to count for much in bringing 
about a better feeling; what is needed is a form of evidence 
plain and simple enough for the average man, and his wife, 
to see and estimate. 

The most natural direction in which to look for this is 
already suggested in the statement of the problem. What 
we need primarily to do is to promote harmony of action, 
as against the waste and friction of present militant condi- 
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tions. Accordingly the nearest issue would be some defi- 
nite form of co-operation which should extend the control 
of the laborer over the conditions of his life, while increasing 
substantially his income through some form of sharing 
in the added profits of the business that may be expected 
to result. This plainly would create a tangible proof of 
community of interest in the form of a larger bank account. 
It would offer the individual incentive in which modern 
industry is sadly deficient. And, if rightly managed, it 
might satisfy measurably those other claims of the worker 
which have lent force and bitterness to the labor contro- 
versy. But of course it is essential that the thing should be 
conducted on right lines; otherwise the failure which has so 
often attended well-meant enterprises of the sort will be 
assured. 

It may be taken for granted that no profit-sharing scheme 
will be a success unless it removes the psychological causes 
in the workingman which promote discontent. It is not 
enough to give an employee larger wages; this may easily 
be done in a way to make him more insistent. The whole 
motive for profit-sharing involves getting the worker into a 
friendly state of mind; unless it does this, it is a waste of 
money from the employer's standpoint. And this does 
not mean what you think ought to satisfy him, but what does 
leave him measurably content. Accordingly it will be 
necessary, on the negative side, to go to all the pains neces- 
sary to allay the suspicion in the workingman that the 
scheme is a mere device to exploit him more effectively. It 
must be made decisively clear that there is not the least 
intention of putting it to the use to which it has sometimes 
been put, — of making it, that is, a means of discovering 
how much more the laborer is capable of doing, and then 
forcing everybody up to the same standard by manipulat- 
ing wages. To the same end, the division ought not to be 
arbitrary, but should stand in some acknowledged and 
discoverable relation to the total profits, large enough not 
to offend the natural sense of fairness, and under conditions 
of full publicity. A specially indefensible end, which puts 
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a stop at once to the peace-making power of the scheme, is 
to use it as a club for enforcing submissiveness in the em- 
ployee, by making the latter's claim dependent on condi- 
tions that give first place to the will of the company. Even 
when the purpose is not intentionally to get the whip hand 
of the working body, any disposition to make the benefit 
conferred less than a strict right will be unfortunate. 
Workingmen have had altogether too much experience of 
the benevolent employer, who is willing to do things for 
them so long as it is a matter of the voluntary goodness of 
his heart, which leaves him, however, free to resent the 
absence of that grateful recognition which he conceives 
his due, and to change his mind when he feels like it. The 
academic person, if he finds it hard to sympathize with this 
feeling in the worker, might translate it into terms of a 
pension board to whom it is open at any moment to alter 
the published conditions of its provisions for him, while 
reading him a moral lesson at the same time on his un- 
worthiness. 

The difficulties in the way of taking such an industrial 
regime as a satisfactory solution of the industrial problem 
are of course numerous and weighty, and I can only deal 
with them in rather general terms. Objections might come 
in the first place from the side of economic theory. Here a 
plausible difficulty is that which rests upon the general con- 
ditions of wage payment. Any general rise in wages, it 
might be maintained, is impracticable, since the increase 
would have to be drawn from capital; and this would mean 
a lessening of production, and so the growing inability to 
pay wages. I do not pretend to enter here upon the in- 
tricacies of economic doctrine, for which in any case I am 
incompetent; but there are certain suggestions that are ob- 
vious even to the layman. In the first place, if the same 
number of workers, with the same capital, were to produce 
more goods, a bettered condition would result in which the 
laborer might share. And to this result the proposed 
scheme, if successful, would be conducive. Since its first 
object is to remove the psychological obstacles which now 
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exist to enlisting the full productive power of labor, its 
outcome ought to be clearly a very considerable enlarge- 
ment directly of the product of industry. 

But there is another way in which the supposed evil 
results of wage raising might be avoided. There is one 
form in which, if it could be brought about, profits might 
be reduced, and the amount added to wages, without any 
bad economic effects, — if, that is, the increase could be 
taken not from what is now invested, but from what is 
spent by the employer on himself and his family. And 
this would be widely felt to be a gain all around. It is 
recognized almost universally that extravagant expenditure 
among the rich has gone too far; if luxury could be curtailed, 
and a more sensible standard of living adopted, everybody 
in the end might be better off. And it seems not improbable 
that here too such a policy as I am considering would exert 
an influence. There are two instrumentalities by which 
luxury and unnecessary expenditure could be checked, — 
by the growth of different standards in society, so that 
conspicuous waste would no longer be thought the best 
way of making oneself favorably or enviably known, and 
by diminishing the amount of money a person has to spend; 
the last being probably the more direct and certain method. 
It is not impossible that the healthier human element 
introduced into the industrial situation would have a 
salutary effect on prevailing standards; certainly the closer 
the relationship between the richer and the poorer class, the 
more the heartlessness, and the bad taste, of much of 
present expenditure would be apparent. And in so far as 
the result was an actual reduction of profits to the owner, 
there would of course be less money to spend, and a fair 
chance that this might show in a reduction of personal 
expenditure rather than in decreased savings. Naturally 
the latter might also be the result. But as this would 
ultimately be a suicidal policy for the employer as well as 
for the workingman, since, if his capital were continuously 
depleted, his means would also lessen, it is not a very 
violent assumption to suppose that the ultimate tendency 
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would be to reinforce ethical motives favoring a more 
sensible way of living for the rich. 

Meanwhile there is a further possibility. Supposing 
even that a part of profits that might have functioned as 
capital is transferred to the worker, no harm is done in case 
the worker also saves this, and invests it. Now that he 
will do so, or indeed that he is as likely to do it as the cap- 
italist, cannot very well be claimed with confidence. One 
cannot even make an entirely clear case for urging it upon 
him as an obligation. Thrift is not so plainly a virtue as 
it was in the days when the relative poverty of the world 
made careful saving necessary to provide for an even then 
too scanty capital. The increased capacity of modern 
industry has eased the strain somewhat, and may be expected 
to do so still more in the future, so as to justify a decreased 
emphasis on the duty of saving, and a greater one upon the 
positive claims of life and enjoyment. We no longer listen 
with so keen an approval as formerly to moral exhortations 
to the poor to give up any thought of getting the most out 
of life as it passes, and to lay up their money by close 
economy for a rainy day; it strikes us that this advice> 
coming from the most part from the well-to-do, who would 
not for a moment think of following it themselves, rather 
unduly emphasizes the negative and prudential virtues, 
and not enough the positive demands of the good life. But 
it still remains true that capital will not grow unless some 
one saves; and without the growth of capital wealth will 
not be increased, and so the material conditions of a good 
life will simply not exist. That this is a fatal obstacle, 
however, it would need a good deal of further experience to 
demonstrate. Even at present small savings form a con- 
siderable source of capital; and with appreciably greater 
prosperity for the masses, these would naturally be in- 
creased. And it is to be noted, especially, that co-opera- 
tion may very well take the shape of an accumulation of 
the workingman's profits in the form of a share in the busi- 
ness; and in this way the need for capital is automatically 
met. Both the motive and the opportunity for saving are 
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provided here in a degree much greater than at present. 
Much of the complaint against the improvidence of the 
poor is true in point of fact; but it also is almost wholly 
ineffective and irrelevant. It is foolish to expect the in- 
dustrial virtues, or any other virtues, in the absence of ade- 
quate motivation; the only sensible remedy lies, not in 
preaching to the workingman and telling him how bad he 
is, but in seeing to it that it is to his self interest to change. 
The laborer is scolded because he is shiftless and indifferent 
to the interests of his employer — that gives away the whole 
case. Why should he be expected to be so careful of his 
employer's interest? and yet it is this plainly which looms 
largest with the employer himself when he makes the in- 
dictment. It is said indeed that in this way the laborer 
will rise in the ranks, and better his own condition. Perhaps 
he will to an extent, though merit has been known to go 
unrewarded. But at any rate this is an argument based 
upon the good, not of labor, but of the special and picked 
laborer. It does not even pretend that labor as a whole 
is going to be benefited, but is frankly an appeal to the 
competitive instinct for the best jobs. So regarded, it has 
a little the aspect of a lottery; everybody is encouraged to 
put in his money on the chance that he will be the lucky man, 
though a moment's reflection will show that all but a few 
are bound to be disappointed. The only individual who is 
sure of benefit is the man who runs the lottery. We are 
still misled here by the tradition of America as the place 
where everybody has a chance of getting ahead, and fail 
to notice that the tradition applies to a very different 
America from that of to-day. When conditions were such 
that if a man did not like his job he could at' any moment 
turn independent farmer or prospector, the general level of 
wages was raised by this possibility, and all labor bene- 
fited; now, when "opportunity" means chiefly the chance 
to compete for the better paid positions within the business 
itself, the level remains unaffected. 

The chief drawback to the instalment of co-operative 
profit-sharing of any thoroughgoing sort does not, however, 
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depend on theoretical scruples, but on the unwillingness of 
the employing class. There are various proposals for 
benefiting the condition of the workingman which the far- 
sighted employer will welcome as equally for his own good. 
It is now generally admitted, for example, that it is not for 
a man's own advantage, in any normal state of the labor 
market, to overwork his men. He will get less out of them 
in the end; and so a more generous policy in connection 
with hours of labor is also good business. Wherever the 
result is an increase in the product, it is always possible 
that after granting something to the men, enough will be 
left to increase profits as well. This is naturally, therefore, 
the popular business receipt for settling the labor problem, 
— to increase productivity so that labor can be better paid 
without any sacrifice by capital, and even to its advantage. 
Or, if this is not the case, and an increase of wages is so 
much added to the cost of production, then the common 
notion of business fairness is to pass this on, and let the 
consumer pay. 

Now nothing of this sort by itself is, I am convinced, 
going to make any very appreciable difference to the gen- 
eral industrial discontent. The employer has not simply 
the congenial task before him of making more money 
through more enlightened methods; he is bound to grant real 
concessions also. This means two things in particular. 
First, and beyond question, it stands for the frank recogni- 
tion, foreign to the natural temper of the business man, 
that instead of his business being something that belongs 
to him alone, to be run precisely as he pleases, and his 
helpers a part merely of its necessary machinery, it is in 
some genuine sense a co-operative enterprise, in which all 
concerned are partners, and have, to the extent of their 
interest, some hand in the management. The typical 
well-intentioned employer still has a quite different ideal 
in mind; and it need not be denied that the ideal possesses 
certain specious charms. The class-conscious working- 
man of the present day is not a wholly attractive personal- 
ity; one may be excused if in some ways he prefers the older 
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type of the hard-working, frugal employee, faithful to his 
master's interest and proud of the concern, but an individ- 
ualist in his relations to his fellow workmen, and properly 
scornful of the tricks of the "agitator." But if anything 
resembling this type is ever to come back, it must certainly 
be with a difference. Loyalty to the "business" must 
include, not exclude, loyalty to his fellows; and a share in 
its success must come not as a favor, but as an admitted 
right, for the exercise of which adequate co-operative 
machinery is provided. It is this which the union has set 
as its implicit ideal, — to make labor a real partner in the 
business. What it has been fighting for is less this or that 
wage adjustment in particular, than the right to meet the 
employer on equal terms, and arrange by consultation the 
matters which mutually concern both parties; and what 
the hostile employer has as consistently been determined 
on is to refuse this claim, to treat the business as his private 
affair, and the workmen, individually and collectively, as 
outsiders with no voice in the settling of conditions, who 
can take what he offers or leave it. And until such an 
attitude is given up, and given up without reserve, industrial 
peace is inconceivable. 

But also there is something more to be added. Suppos- 
ing that the workers in a plant have collectively secured 
the right to help determine the policy of the business, the 
most difficult question still remains to be settled: on what 
basis are the profits to be divided? I have held that there 
is no a priori principle of justice to answer this; but it cer- 
tainly looks as if this much at least were true, that nothing 
will meet the growing ideal of fairness which simply gives 
the worker a portion of the increase which he is now, by 
hypothesis, ready to bring about, and which does not also 
actually decrease the chance of profit for the employing 
class. This is something which it is hard for well-to-do 
people to get into their heads. Not long ago I noticed the 
report of a sermon by a prominent clergyman in which he 
read a moral lesson to the laborer, who, so he was told, was 
quite right in wanting to see his wages raised, but who 
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ought not to commit the palpable injustice of expecting 
this unless he was willing to earn the increase by harder or 
longer work. In a similar vein, a leading newspaper 
opens an editorial with the proposition, supposed to be 
self-evident, that the public, if it chooses to sympathize 
with a current strike to increase wages, must of course be 
ready to pay the bills, it being unthinkable, apparently, 
that the employers should be expected to stand a loss. 
This naive assumption that labor is getting its fair pro- 
portion now, and that this supplies a standard by reference 
to which the justice of all change is to be measured, shows 
at any rate an incapacity for getting on common ground 
with the workingman. What he maintains is precisely 
this, that labor is not getting its fair share. It is just the 
employer's share, in principle, that should stand the loss 
for the more general benefit; change should move in the 
direction of a greater equalization. 

It is idle, therefore, to ignore the fact that any system 
which works on a large scale to reduce industrial discontent, 
must almost certainly be, not merely a device for getting 
more out of the men, and so increasing the income of 
everybody alike, but an occasion for an actual decrease in 
the profits of the employing class. Certainly the more 
successful employer now reaps a reward which it is very 
difficult to justify to the social conscience. To be sure, it 
may be pointed out that the margin of profit for the average 
business man is relatively modest, while he may even fail 
to make a profit at all; and this constitutes a difficulty to be 
considered. But in reply there are at least two things to be 
said. While the point would undoubtedly be pertinent if 
we were proposing simply to raise the rate of wages all 
around, it is partly taken care of by the particular scheme 
of co-operative profit-sharing. For of course where there 
are no profits, the workmen cannot share in them; and 
since the guaranteed wage under such conditions is likely 
to approach a minimum, the necessary expense of the 
business need not be any greater than at present. It is 
true some complications would be introduced for the in- 
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efficient manager. He would doubtless find it harder to 
get good workmen; and he may be expected to put forward 
the plea that it is unfair for men to share in profits who do 
not also take their share of the losses. But why should it 
be considered unfair? To say nothing of the fact that the 
men do in a sense share the losses, since they are compelled 
to forego the gains that better management brings to their 
fellow workmen in other concerns, there is a more general 
answer which seems sufficient. The greater chance of loss 
is a price the manager ought in justice to pay for the chance 
of greater gains. And when it is said that there are em- 
ployers who right now are on the ragged edge, and whom 
any new demand would push over into bankruptcy, I do 
not see that it is not competent to reply: If they cannot 
succeed on terms which are called for by the best interests 
of the industrial situation, let them fail, and other more 
efficient business men take their places. When it is the 
laborer that is in question, we have not been accustomed 
to be so tender of inefficiency. If we are called upon to pay 
the leaders fancy prices for their brains, they should take 
the consequences of failure to use them successfully, and 
not try to pass these on to their subordinates. Meanwhile 
there are other advantages to the employer which would 
offset his money loss to some degree; in particular, he would 
have a real increment of business security, and this might 
particularly appeal to the less successful employer. If 
the workmen were actively interested in advancing the con- 
cern, the consequent immunity from labor risks, along with 
the increased product, would be bound to put the business 
on a firmer basis. And probably there are many business 
men who would think this added security a desirable sub- 
stitute for the chance — the' mere chance as it is now — for a 
larger income. 

However, I should hardly be optimistic enough to expect, 
in spite of these last considerations, the average business 
man voluntarily to accept a scheme which he knew before- 
hand was likely to reduce both his power and his profits; 
if the policy becomes at all general, the chances are that it 
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will have to be due not in the first instance to free choice, 
but to necessity. This might come conceivably from col- 
lective or governmental action; but for reasons which I 
have not space here to enlarge upon, this seems to me both 
unlikely and undesirable. The alternative is through the 
present method of class conflict. It has, I grant, a some- 
what alarming sound at first to suggest that the only way 
out of the present very bad situation is to let the rivals 
fight the thing to a conclusion. And yet if the circum- 
stances are examined, it does not after all seem hopeless. 
Nor is it without precedent to look, for the settlement of a 
quarrel, to the new light that sometimes comes to a man 
after he has got a sound beating in a fair fight. 

First, however, there are two plain conditions to be met 
before we have any right to expect the chance, even, of a 
permanent peace. On the one hand, no issue can possibly 
be satisfactory which does not promote efficiency in indus- 
try, and production on a scale large enough to provide the 
material for a widely extended human good. It must 
therefore find a place for, and stimulate, every available 
power of hand and brain. A state of general warfare does 
not do this; and unless, therefore, the conflict takes a 
form which actively looks toward, and has some influence 
in furthering, co-operation, the outlook seems rather hope- 
less. If we have to wait until organized capital or organ- 
ized labor is brought to its knees and forced to uncondi- 
tional surrender, we have plainly a long and weary road 
ahead of us. 

This last hope is, however, precisely what the newest phi- 
losophy of labor sets before itself as its goal. The ideal of 
syndicalism is, if my thesis is correct, in its large features 
not incapable of being justified; but it is tied up to a 
method which the impartial observer must regard as most 
unlikely to succeed. Indeed, even apart from practical 
difficulties, on one fundamental point its method, and its 
end, seem inherently inconsistent. This is due to its reli- 
ance on secret violence. Such a policy has in the nature of 
the case to be decided on by a few leaders without public 
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discussion, and executed by tools; and the inevitable issue 
is an amount of irresponsible power in a limited number of 
hands which would be one of the surest ways to wreck the 
cause of labor. Meanwhile the syndicalist's vision of the 
outcome toward which he is pointed is extremely sketchy, 
where it is not plainly absurd. The immediate future is 
all that lies clearly within his view, — to worry the capitalist, 
and do him all the injury possible; but what is to happen 
afterwards is vague to a degree, and where it loses vague- 
ness it becomes rather puerile. How the desired issue— 
the disappearance of the employer and the taking over of 
his business by the workmen — is to be mediated, very little 
attention is paid to disclosing; it is assumed that it will 
happen without mediation, and as a matter of course. And 
the further assumption that, when it happens, all industrial 
trouble is over, that a business has only to be owned by 
those who do the actual work for antagonisms to cease 
automatically, as if the mere recognition that one was 
dealing with fellow workmen would dispel quarrels and in- 
sure universal charity, — that "among producers the golden 
rule will obtain" — is marked by an entire disregard of 
human nature. 

A second condition which syndicalism repudiates is more 
capable perhaps of being disputed. But to me it appears 
nearly as plain as any proposition can well be, that no issue 
to the conflict is conceivable which does not satisfy the 
ordinary human instinct of good sportsmanship and fair 
play. For one thing, neither party to the dispute is likely 
to quit so long as he feels himself a victim of plain injustice. 
He will prolong the fight as much as possible; and to this 
end he will be forced to combine with his fellows, and 
organize his opposition on as large a scale as he can. It is 
to such inclusive and country wide organizations that we 
are already approaching; and as the combination is com- 
pleted, and cemented by the bitterness and hatred out of 
which the immediate need for it springs, we shall have 
just the situation most likely to issue in a deadlock, with all 
its consequences of permanent industrial insecurity. 
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But also there is another r61e which justice plays. When 
for any reason public opinion is quiescent, it is possible for 
the antagonists to persuade themselves that the good will 
of the outsider is unimportant; but this is a bad mistake of 
judgment. No cause is likely to succeed in the face of a 
really aroused public sentiment. And experience shows 
that approval turns almost invariably to the side which 
can make out the strongest case for itself in terms of equity 
and reason. But this granted, the conclusion which I have 
already drawn seems to me to follow, that the final issue is 
bound to be, relatively, a gain for the laborer rather than 
the capitalist. For it is the laborer who is at present at a 
disadvantage, whose interests are obviously not very well 
attended to by the existing order, and whose basic demands 
a natural sense of fair play is pretty sure to accede to as 
justifiable. The right to a reasonable measure of control 
over one's own life, work, and destiny, no one when he 
questions his own breast can disregard; and to secure this 
means of necessity a diminution of the power that tradition- 
ally has lain in the hands of the owner of the business. So 
too, in terms of a standard of living, it is plainly much more 
important that the workingman should have his income 
substantially increased, than that the comfortable and 
wealthy classes should jivoid a slight or even a considerable 
loss. Provided, then, that it does not abuse its privileges, 
the working class has the natural advantage of position, 
and can count on carrying the sympathy of the majority 
for the ends which it sets before itself in the class struggle. 

If then we find the laborer so often forfeiting the advan- 
tage belonging to a just cause, it is hardly to be sufficiently 
explained as a consequence of the selfishness and obtuseness 
of the bourgeoisie. Public approval has gone out too often 
and too spontaneously to the employee to enable the 
charge of a general lack of sympathy to be sustained. And 
it will be worth while asking for what reasons this sympathy 
is found to fail. 

The conditions which, in a labor dispute, lead the public 
to interest itself most unreservedly on the side of the men, 
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are plain enough; it is in proportion to the relative weakness 
of the employee, the lowness of his wages, the length of 
his hours, and other things that appeal unambiguously to 
a natural preference for the cause of the under dog. Such 
a comparison is bound, however, to be a very relative one, 
after we leave the level of extreme poverty and suffering. 
It is more difficult to interest the public in a move to in- 
crease the wages of workmen who are already, as it is called, 
well paid; and unfortunately the common notion of what 
constitutes a fair wage is apt to be determined by the higher 
reaches of the customary wage, whatever rises much above 
this being looked on with suspicion. If a skilled workman 
wants to get his pay increased from four to five dollars a 
day, the average man is likely to be quite convinced of the 
extravagance and unreason of his demands, and to interpret 
it as a clear case of over-pay now rather than of under-pay 
before. The familiarity of the existing scale leads him to 
take this as the standard of equity; and he seldom stops to 
ask himself how adequate even the new standard may be to 
the demands of a satisfying life, or whether he would be 
satisfied with it himself. Accordingly any disposition of 
the public to judge questions of justice in terms of existing 
standards is apt to fall short of the demands of the indus- 
trial situation, and cannot be taken therefore as a perma- 
nent limit to the feasibility of the workingman's program, in 
so far as this depends on the existence of public sympathy 
for its success. 

What does, however, constitute a much more permanent 
and defensible ground of objection, is the attendent dispo- 
sition to promote even a justifiable claim in apparent dis- 
regard of the interests of others. The plainest case, in 
principle, is where advantage to a small group of workmen 
is sought without any heed to the welfare of other members 
of the laboring class. This selfish policy has done a good 
deal to moderate the good will of the public. The endeavor 
to make a trade a narrow corporation, powerful enough to 
•enforce its demands by a policy accruing solely to its own 
gain, is indeed not a whit more reprehensible than similar 
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practices quite the rule in business, and even professional 
circles; and of course it may be attended with a considerable 
measure of success. But in the nature of the case, no 
solution of the labor question is going to be final which does 
not affect those who need help most; and these are the ones 
least powerful through an exclusive organization. Solidar- 
ity, therefore, among workingmen, is an essential element 
in a program that promises success ; since anything that aims 
at a labor aristocracy not only fails to utilize the power that 
comes from numbers, and leaves to capital a powerful 
weapon in the reserves of labor material on which it can 
draw, but also, in proportion as it is successful, it dries up 
automatically the springs of sympathy on which labor, like 
any other part of the social whole, is ultimately dependent. 
Closely connected with the disregard on the part of 
privileged labor of its less fortunate associates, is its equal 
disregard of the general public. Of course in an abnormal 
state of affairs we must expect some incidental unpleasant- 
ness; and in so far as it is unavoidable, the sensible man 
will take it calmly. The citizen who complains because 
he has to walk or pay cab fare for a time, if this is necessary 
to the removing of real grievances from which city railway 
employees are suffering, is himself displaying, perhaps in 
an aggravated form, the same selfishness which he decries 
in others. But if he has reason to suspect that the unionist 
on his part is refusing to take into consideration any one's 
point of view but his own, is ready to sacrifice even weighty 
interests in order to get his way, and in general is guilty of 
the same abuse of power that constitutes injustice else- 
where, he is at once inclined, and reasonably so, to take 
sides against him. Of course it is conceivable that ne- 
cessity may be so great as to justify a very large amount of 
incidental evil; but this happens more and more infre- 
quently. The working class has already got an advantage- 
ous start, while on occasion it has even acquired something 
of the power that formerly belonged to capital; in its own 
interest, therefore, it can afford to move without undue 
haste, if that would jeopardize success in the long run. 
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But now there is a third and more controversial form of 
the exercise of "fairness" in methods of industrial warfare. 
The bitterness of the conflict, in so far as the laborer is 
responsible for this, is mainly due to the fact that he has 
not on the whole had any too keen a sense of the need for 
applying the rules of fair play to the employing class as 
well. There have been many and honorable exceptions; 
but the temptation has been to regard employers as such as 
natural enemies, toward whom we are excused from the 
niceties of ethical conduct. And the result is unquestion- 
ably the promotion of hard feelings. If an employer finds 
agreements repudiated, and attempts made to take advan- 
tage of his misfortunes, if he sees himself lumped with other 
employers less willing than himself to be fairminded, and 
sacrificed as a tool to get at them when no grievances are 
held against himself, and if, in general, he is made to feel 
that his men have no disposition to respond to decent 
treatment, it would not be human nature not to develop a 
hostile temper. I do not intend implying that the situation 
is to be blamed wholly, or primarily, on the unions. On the 
contrary, it has been the inevitable accompaniment of their 
fight for recognition against prejudice and obstinate un- 
friendliness; and since at the beginning it was in the power 
of the employer, not of the workingman, to set the tone of 
the struggle, it is more to the former as a class than to the 
latter that the blame must be attached. But this does not 
mean much to the individual employer who now wishes to 
be reasonable; and consequently the unions cannot avoid 
responsibility for the policy they adopt, no matter what its 
historical excuse. 

Of course I am not suggesting that the workingman has 
only to abandon methods that violate the general sense 
of fairness to gain his ends. But it does appear to me 
that a change of emphasis, of which this is an essential 
precondition, might very well hold out promise of ultimate 
success in all reasonable aims. The change of emphasis is 
this, that rather than make its fight primarily for small 
increments of wage increase, which holds out no promise of 
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other than hostile relations to employers as a class, the union 
should, instead, aim to attain its ends through making a 
sharp distinction between employers, and using its weapons 
first of all to discriminate against such as refuse to do their 
part toward bringing about harmony of action; and then — 
the second and essential step — through setting itself system- 
atically, within the field in which the spirit of co-operation 
is able to supplant that of class warfare, the task, which 
so far organized labor has almost totally neglected, of ex- 
perimenting constructively to meet the problem of increas- 
ing the efficiency of the industrial process — a task which it 
could not very well attempt under present conditions with- 
out jeopardizing its militant interests, and playing into the 
hands of the other side. 

It is not to be supposed that this would mean giving up 
either militancy, or, within limits, legislative action. More 
and more the state is practically forced to deal with the 
extremer facts of poverty in the laboring class, as it has 
already dealt with the extreme cases of danger to life 
and health, on the general principle that uniformity of action 
is necessary to prevent competitive conditions from annull- 
ing the good will even of a majority of employers them- 
selves, and that such uniformity cannot be insured without 
the power of the state to enforce it. It might be the heroic 
treatment to leave individuals to suffer till time and private 
experiment had found a way to remove the conditions 
responsible for their misery; but we find ourselves con- 
tinually less able to take here the heroic course. I do not 
know how far the modern state is likely to go in the direc- 
tion of palliative measures to relieve the pressure of dire 
need, or what forms of action it will settle on as least likely 
to do incidental harm. But what seems clear is that the 
particular sort of principled justification for legislative 
action that can be used here, applies primarily only in 
connection with the extremer forms of need; and unless, 
therefore, we hold that the labor problem is settled when 
acute poverty is relieved, and every one assured of a mini- 
mum wage and a pension just enough to keep him from the 
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work house, there is plenty of room for constructive effort 
on the part also of the laborer to better his own condition. 
And furthermore, I do not anticipate that labor organizations 
will have any lack of occasion to fight for their demands, 
since the principle of organized co-operation is exactly what 
calls forth the deepest hostility in a portion of the employ- 
ing class. But in two ways their position might be strength- 
ened. To begin with, good will would stand a much better 
chance of being elicited in the more enlightened employer. 
At present the employer is in a quandary. Though he 
may agree that the right to organize is indubitable, he yet, 
in the absence of anything but a fighting program in the 
unions, sees himself being pushed all the time toward dis- 
aster. With no positive goal of industrial construction 
ahead, his dealing with the union becomes a matter of one 
wage concession after another, with no limit in view. If 
he once were convinced of a willingness to turn to the 
problem of industry itself the energy that now goes into 
militancy, on terms which, instead of whittling down his 
margin of safety, gave him a place automatically made 
secure so long as he proved his worth as a manager, it is 
certain that with many of the employers the men could 
get together. Meantime they would also be enlisting 
economic forces that would make for the industrial survival 
of their friends, and the confusion of their enemies. If 
instead of preaching the gospel of the conflict between capi- 
tal and labor, the union were to emphasize rather the need 
of co-operation between capital and labor, and a necessary 
conflict only between labor and those particular capitalists 
who refuse to accept this ideal, using their good will to help 
out those who on the contrary are disposed to be friendly 
by giving them an advantage over competitors, they might 
very possibly find that they had the situation in their own 
hands. 

It may be said that this does not tell us after all how to 
settle the ultimate question in dispute — the proper division 
of wealth. But my point is just this, that, in the first 
place, while we can assume that the ideal is in the direction 
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of equalization, there is no conceivable basis on which to de- 
termine how far this equalizing process can safely go apart 
from indefinitely extended experiment, and, second, that 
the necessary preliminary for even making a start toward 
a stable solution is the creation of a human attitude 
willing to set aside fundamental hostility, and accept a 
co-operative basis. And to this end some form of non- 
paternalistic profit sharing, in which labor is willing to 
shift its immediate objective — except where intolerable 
wage conditions still rule — to the job of helping out to 
the extent of its power such portion of the employing 
class as is well disposed, and experimenting in co-operation 
with these in the direction of efficiency of production, 
offers what appears at the present time to have the fairest 
chance of success. What the final outcome would be, is of 
course only guesswork. It is quite thinkable that as work- 
men got more and more a share in the business, and as 
knowledge of its workings grew with experience, they 
might gradually come in an amicable way to take it over, 
paying such a price for management as the state of the 
market demanded. Or it may be that the owner would con- 
tinue to justify himself even to his men, by enabling them 
to earn more than similar shops with less effective manage- 
ment. Quite probably both things might happen in 
different instances; it really would not matter much so long 
as economic efficiency had a chance to determine the result, 
without, as now, leading to the vast discrepancies of fortune 
that tend to depress one industrial class for the benefit of 

the other. 
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